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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONFEDERACY. 

BY HENRY CLEWS. 



In a recently published book of mine, " Twenty-Eight Years 
in Wall Street/' occurs the following passage : 

" There was a secret alliance formed between Napoleon and the British Cabi- 
net—an International conspiracy on a large scale— to demolish the liberties of this 
country, pounce upon the wreck, and then share the spoils between these two 
powerful pirates. How this was planned and subsequently averted would form, if 
fully written up, one of the most interesting chapters in the voluminous library of 
statecraft, and would take most of the political sensation out of the best efforts of 
Maehiavelli, Talleyrand, and Prince Metternich. I can only glance at the leading 
features of the diabolical scheme, and show how Wall Street men were again 
promptly in the breach at the proper moment." 

To this the Hon. William E. Gladstone takes exception in a let- 
ter to me, in which he says: 

" Having expressed my interest in the portions of your work which I read on the 
day of its arrival, I think it would be less than ingenuous if I did not, after reading 
what relates to the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, on page 56 and in the following chap- 
ter, make some reference to it. 

" Allow me to assure you that, so far as that Cabinet is concerned, you have been 
entirely misled in regard to matters of fact. As a member of it, and now nearly its 
sole surviving member, I can state that it never at any time dealt with the subject 
of recognizing the Southern States in your great Civil War, excepting when it 
learned the proposition of the Emperor Napoleon III. and declined to entertain that 
proposition, without qualification, hesitation, delay, or dissent. 

" In the debate which took place on Mr. Roebuck's proposal for the negotiation, 
Lord Russell took no part, and could take none, as he was a member of the House of 
Lords. I spoke for the Cabinet. 

"You will, I am sure, be glad to learn that there is no foundation for a charge 
which, had it been true, might have aided in keeping alive angry sentiments hap- 
pily gone by." 

While it is true, as Mr. Gladstone states, that the British Cabi- 
net repudiated the proposition of Napoleon III. for recognition 
of the Southern States, it was in its corporate and official capacity 
that it did so, and for diplomatic purposes. The three great 
leaders of the Cabinet at that time were Palmerston, Gladstone, 
and Bright, the last-named being the only one who had any faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the Union arms and the abolition of 
slavery by reason of the war. Mr. Bright also deeply regretted 
the bloodshed, as he did in all cases of war, but he believed in the 
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Union. Mr. Gladstone was a Southern sympathizer, and the 
touching reference which he made during the Roebuck debate to 
those " heroic people struggling for independence " would have 
done honor to his favorite Homer. While that debate was in 
progress in the early days of July, 1863, and while the London 
Times, the organ of the British Government, was exulting over 
the successful invasion of Pennsylvania by Lee's troops, the 
tide of battle had been already turned at Gettysburg, and 
the flower of Southern chivalry were in rapid retreat towards 
Richmond. The Times of the 8th, a few days after the battle, 
wrote editorially: "It is to be hoped that General Lee will at least 
make this invasion sufficiently effective to disgust the Northern 
people with the war, and to shame their leaders out of their boast- 
ing and conceit." Mr. Gladstone seemed to have clearer foresight 
of events at this time than the editor of the organ of the Govern- 
ment, for he counselled suspension of both judgment and action 
until the momentous crisis which he foresaw should have been 
passed. 

The result, however, was very different from what he ex- 
pected, for he was a believer, in common with the majority of 
Englishmen, in the eventual success of the South. Yet towards 
the end of the debate he appeared to have some misgivings as to 
the outcome of the war. He was averse to intervention chiefly 
because the French and English would both be suspected of inter- 
ested motives by the other Powers and denounced by public opinion 
generally, and he would, perhaps, have advised England to take part 
as a prominent peacemaker, if all or most of the other Powers of 
Europe had joined in the same laudable object. Napoleon and Eng- 
land would naturally be regarded with suspicion owing to their re- 
spective footholds in North America, the one in Canada and the 
other in Mexico. Mr. Gladstone, like the ancient war-horse, ap- 
peared to scent the battle (of Gettysburg) from afar, and probably 
had a prophetic foreboding of the success of the Union arms, 
although it was hard for him to breast the tide of popular opinion di- 
rectly. He did it, however, indirectly, and not the less effectively, 
by pleading diplomatic prudence and expediency. The strong points 
which Mr. Gladstone made on these grounds had their full effect 
upon Parliament when indorsed by Mr. Bright, who spoke after- 
wards and reminded the House that " the government of the 
United States had been contending for its life and for human 
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freedom," and pointed out the consequences of intervention in the 
following eloquent terms : 

" I see the most instructed people and the most wealthy— if you take the distri- 
bution of wealth among the whole people— wiU have left in their hearts a wound 
which probably a century may not heal, and the posterity of some of those who now 
hear my voice may look back with amazement, and I will say with lamentation, at 
the course which was taken by the honorable and learned gentleman [Mr. Roebuck] 
and by such honorable members as may choose to follow his leading.' 

Bright further denounced Roebuck and Lindsay as " co-con- 
spirators with the Emperor " to drag England into a course or 
policy which would be as hostile to her interests as it would be 
degrading to her honor. These wed-timed denunciations from 
Gladstone and Bright, backed up by similar, though hardly 
so strong, language from Palmerston, had the effect of keeping 
England from committing a diplomatic blunder worse than any 
in her history, even exceeding that which fomented the Crimean 
War. The event illustrates the marvellous power of a few lead- 
ing minds, with right and logic on their side, against a host with 
nothing but low and grovelling selfish purposes. Belief from the 
cotton famine and the glittering prospects of free trade were the 
strong and alluring motives which prompted the majority in 
Parliament to take sides with the South. The starving condition 
of the operatives of Lancashire appealed far more strongly to the 
feelings of every Englishman than any patriotic idea to avenge 
Bunker Hill. But these motives, though appealing powerfully 
to the animal part of the British nature, were ignored by 
the three highly enlightened statesmen just referred to and 
a few of their followers. The Cabinet was not by any means 
unanimous, except through severe party discipline, but rather, 
I should judge, the other way, and the most difficult part 
of the arduous task which devolved upon the three astute 
diplomats in question was to prevent the consideration of the 
subject by Parliament (in which event the result was already 
a foregone conclusion), and obtain permission from that eminent 
body to leave the matter to the Government. 

It was here that Mr. Gladstone's fine points as an able tactician, 
as well as a persuasive orator, were displayed in bold belief, like 
those of one of his great classic heroes, namely, the Pylian sage 
Nestor, although Roebuck was not sufficiently strong to bear com- 
parison with Achilles, whose passion and "youthful heat" Nestor 
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endeavored to calm. Yet, in spite of the fact that Roebuck, 
Lindsay & Co. had a majority in Parliament, and at that mo- 
ment, in all probability, a majority in the Cabinet as well, this 
Nestor of the English Parliament, with the aid of half a dozen 
trusted colleagues, out of a Cabinet of fifteen, was so successful 
in calming the passions of these English champions of the " Lost 
Cause " that Eoebuck was prevailed upon to withdraw his motion 
for intervention, which, if carried, would, no doubt, have em- 
broiled the nation in war with the United States (the North); war 
being the inevitable result, as was argued by Mr. Gladstone, in all 
historical and diplomatic parallel cases. 

Looking at the question in the light of these facts and others elic- 
ited in the debate on intervention, I think it is safe to state that prob- 
ably the majority of the Cabinet, and certainly the large majority 
in Parliament, were morally responsible for imparting aid and com- 
fort to the South, and thus prolonging the struggle and the effusion 
of blood which they seemed so anxious to stop, although, through 
the able and praiseworthy tactics of its leaders, the Cabinet nar- 
rowly escaped technical and official responsibility. And if the 
event of a successful invasion, even temporarily successful, — ac- 
cording to the most anxious wishes of the London Times, — had 
been realized, it would have been impossible, I believe, for 
the chief of those leaders to stem any longer the tide of 
British opinion through Parliament for intervention, any more 
than Nestor himself was able to restrain Thetis's godlike son from 
threats of violence towards the " king of men." So I agree with 
Mr. Gladstone that I was not technically justified in using the 
words "British Cabinet," and that the word "Parliament" would 
have been less objectionable; but I am still of the opinion that close 
investigation of the diplomatic relations between the Emperor of 
the French and certain members of Parliament will show that I 
was correct in the "spirit," if not in the "letter," in my remarks 
on the subject of British intervention. I am highly gratified, how- 
ever, to acknowledge Mr. Gladstone's correction in the kindly 
spirit in which it has been offered, and especially in the concilia- 
tory tone which it breathes towards the United States. 

It would seem from this expression of the eminent statesman, 
as well as from a great deal that he has said in his famous 
essay, "Kin Beyond Sea," about our great country, that he has 
materially modified his opinions regarding the meritorious nature 
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of the great struggle to preserve the Union. He said, in conclud- 
ing his great speech against intervention: 

" It Is not from any belief that this war is waged for any adequate or worthy 
object on the part of the North that I would venture to deprecate in the strongest 
terms the adoption of the motion of the honorable gentleman [Mr. Roebuck], but 
don't let us run the risk of making worse that which is already sufficiently horrible, 
and adding to the deadly feud other feuds and other quarrels which carry still 
wider desolation over the face of the earth." 

Mr. Gladstone had evidently here in his mind the probability 
of a European war in case of interference on the part of England 
and France, and this was one of the great restraining motives 
which he placed strongly, rather by inference than in plain terms, 
before the minds of the interventionists in Parliament. His clos- 
ing remarks show that he was influenced by the very broadest 
principles of statesmanship, as well as the most tender sympathies 
with suffering humanity, and that in spite of the feelings and 
interests of almost the entire adult population of England, he was 
capable of rising to the very highest plane of thought in interna- 
tional politics, laying aside all prejudices, and adhering to the 
rule which he laid down at the beginning of his speech, to regard 
the question simply as a " judge on the bench or the juryman in 
the box" would do. But his indomitable efforts throughout only 
go to show the great forces with which he had to contend, and 
that there were men deep in the councils of the Cabinet plotting 
to undo his work and conspiring with the Autocrat of France to 
destroy our great Republic. The admissions of Lord Cowley to 
Mr. Lindsay are, I think, quite pertinent to this view of the 
subject. He said, while he was the representative of the British 
Government at Paris : 

"I don't think my Government is prepared to act at present. 
The proper moment for action has passed, and further develop- 
ments must be awaited." 

Now, making all due allowance for the evasive character of 
diplomatic conversation, this clearly implies that some responsi- 
ble party connected with the British Cabinet had been entertain- 
ing the subject of Southern recognition, for it cannot be supposed 
that Lord Cowley was either a fool or guilty of palpable deception 
when he talked to a member of Parliament on a subject then of the 
most vital interest to England and probably to the peace of 
Europe. 

With reference to Mr. Gladstone's statement that Lord Rus- 
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sell took no part in the debate on Mr. Roebuck's proposal for the 
recognition of the South, it may be stated that Lord Kussell was 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs and had much to do indirectly 
with the debate, and was, of course, considerably involved in the 
councils of the Cabinet. It will be seen by reference to Han- 
sard's reports that the Foreign Office was gravely suspected of 
evasion, by Mr. Koebiick and his followers, in the matter of con- 
cealing a communication from the Emperor on the subject of 
recognition, and Lord Russell in a speech in the House of Lords 
warmly resented the imputation, and quoted Baron Gros, the 
French Ambassador, to prove that no official communication had 
passed from the Emperor through him. The Foreign Office was 
carefully searched, but no discovery of any note from his Majesty 
(inadvertently pigeon-holed) could be found. The Emperor charged 
Lord Russell with breaking diplomatic faith with him on a former 
occasion, in permitting Lord Lyons, at Washington, to show 
to Mr. Seward a privileged communication expressing His Maj- 
esty's views on recognition. It appears, however, that the Em- 
peror had made some kind of promise to Mr. Roebuck to send an 
official note to the Government as soon as Parliament should 
"sound Lord Palmerston" on Southern affairs. The inference 
would, therefore, appear that the member for Sheffield was under 
the impression, perhaps delusively, that Palmerston was of his 
opinion, and had probably communicated this impression private- 
ly to the Emperor. Hence may have arisen his suspicion that the 
Foreign Office was acting evasively. However, the Moniteur, the 
organ of the Emperor, did not bear Roebuck out in this opinion, 
perhaps for judicious reasons, as it stated that the probability 
was that the Emperor had not gone any further in his interview 
with Roebuck and Lindsay at Fontainebleau than to give them 
authority to "sound Palmerston." The Emperor was well aware 
that a very long plummet-line would be required to accomplish 
this diplomatic feat. 

The conversation of Mr. Lindsay, the member for Sutherland, 
with Mr. Disraeli, as reported by Mr. Slidell to the Confederate 
Government, sheds a ray of valuable light on the part which 
Lord Russell had been playing into the hands of Lord Palmer- 
ston in the game of diplomacy, about the time that Napoleon 
charged the British Government with attempting to use His Maj- 
esty " to draw the chestnuts from the fire." After explaining 
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that Lord Eussell refused to receive a communication from the 
Emperor through Mr. Lindsay, alleging that he could only do so 
through the regular diplomatic channel, Slidell continues : 

" Lindsay then saw Disraeli, who expressed great Interest In our affairs and 
fully concurred in the views of the Emperor. He said that he had the best reason 
to believe that a secret understanding existed between Lord Russell and Seward, 
that England would respect the Federal blockade and withhold recognition, that, if 
France would take the initiative, any course she might adopt to put an end to the 
present state of affairs would undoubtedly be supported by a large majority in Par- 
liament, and, knowing this, Lord Russell would give a reluctant assent to this— to 
avoid what would otherwise follow, a change of ministry." 

Although this expression of opinion by Disraeli, as reported, 
is somewhat obscure and ambiguous, it indicates that certain 
persons in the confidence of the Government were playing a double 
part, and that Southern recognition had been resolved upon in 
the inner circles of British diplomacy. It seems curious that the 
Emperor and Disraeli both use the name of Lord Russell, as his 
power at that time was only of an executive character. The 
scope of the conversation would more naturally lead to the con- 
clusion that Slidell intended to use the name of Palmerston, and 
simply spoke of Lord Russell as the mouthpiece of the Prime 
Minister and the Government. In spite of this ambiguity, how- 
ever, the general meaning of Disraeli's words is clear, and his 
testimony at this time is important, as he kept himself well in- 
formed on inside affairs, as far as it was possible for an outsider 
to do so. He was fairly posted on American affairs also, although 
he did on one occasion, in the heat of debate, commit the geo- 
graphical blunder of locating St. Louis in Canada. But he only 
got history slightly mixed, and was for the moment thinking of 
the time of Louis XIV., when there was a town of that name in 
the New Dominion. 

There is one point on which Mr. Gladstone has been very 
much misunderstood by many newspapers and writers in this 
country. They have presumed that, because he was a believer in 
the success of the South, he was, therefore, in favor of breaking 
up the Union. This is an error, and does Mr. Gladstone serious 
injustice. He proclaimed emphatically in that debate that he 
nad never agreed with those who were in favor of breaking up the 
Union. 

A mingled feeling of candor and justice compels me to state 
that, in the light of the history which this criticism of my book 
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by Mr. Gladstone has called up afresh, both England and the 
United States are greatly indebted to him. As he was then 
spokesman of the Cabinet, his eloquent and magnetic power was 
highly instrumental in tiding it over a diplomatic and international 
difficulty, and in steering it clear of the risk of " keeping alive, 
angry sentiments," to which he refers in his kind and polite 
letter. He has, furthermore, been at great pains since then, in his 
speeches and especially in that inimitable and comprehensive essay 
to which I have already referred, to harmonize the feelings and 
elevate the humane and Christian aspirations of the two great 
English-speaking nations. If there were a few more statesmen 
of his calibre and peace-loving qualities, we might be hopeful 
that some generation not far in the distant future would realize 
the beatific vision of Isaiah, when the people " shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks," 
and not "learn war any more." 

In conclusion, I wish the Grand Old Man many happy days, 
and, if he should live to celebrate his centennial, that he may see 
the event crowned with the realization of some of his highest 
philanthropic aims, and some of the best reforms which he has 
proposed for the consolidation, solidity, and prosperity (without 
further extension) of the Empire on which " the sun never sets " 
— always provided that amid these happy issues one of his noblest 
desires shall be respected and inculcated, namely, that that Em- 
pire shall be at peace with all nations. 

Heket Clews. 



